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In  This  issue:- 
HIGH  PROTEIN  FEEDS:    RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 
AND  OUTLOOK  FOR  1942-43 


FEED  GRAINS:  U.S.  ACREAGE.  AVERAGE  1929-33.  AND  1934-42 
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'  PROSPECTIVB  PLANTING  AS  OP  MARCH  I 


I  DErAKTMCMT  Of  ISBlCVlTVUt 


r  WSiCULTUUL  CCOMMtCS 


March  I  intentions  of  farmers  irjoicATE  that  the  1942  planted  acre- 
age  OF  FOUR  FEED  GRAINS  MAY  BE   6  PERCENT  GREATER  THAN    IN    1941.      A  SIMI- 
LAR   (NCfiEASC    IN   THE    NUMBER   OF   GRAIN-CONSUMING   ANIMAL   UNITS    IS    IN  PROS- 
PECT.     bUT  UNLESS  YIELDS  PER   ACRE  THIS  YEAR   ARE    ABOUT  ECUAL  TO  THE  EX- 
CEPTIONALLY HIGH   YIELDS   OBTAINED    IN    1941,   DISAPPEARANCE   OF   FEED  GRAINS 

Inur  ^""^  '^^2  PRODUCTION.     ThIS  WOULD   RESuM  fN 

SOME   REDUCTION    IN  THE   LARGE   CORN  CARRY-OVER. 
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TaDle  1,-  MG.rket  prices  of  feeds  and  livestock— feed  price  ratios, 
March  19^40,  I9U1,  and  Januarv-March  15U2 


Item 


'Unit 


Grainy 

Com  1:0.  3  '-elloi-;,  Chicr,go 
llo,  3  Tellov;,  'rianscs 


It: 


Oats  ITo ,  3  VJiiite ,  Chicago 

Uo»  3''t'/liite,  ilimieapolis   

Barley  ITo.  3>  Minneapolis  ,  ,  

Wheat  ITo,  2  Hd„  Winter,  ZaJisas  City  

Rye  ITo.  2,  !!inneapolis   

Soybeajis  Ko,  2  Yellov;,  Chicago  
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B;/produot  Feeds 
Standard  "brpji,  l-Iinnea^iolis  ,,, 
Chicago 


*•••••»•••••*  ion 


Buffalo  

5 tandard  mdddings.,  Minneapolis 

Chicago  ... 
Buffalo 

Cottonseed  ineal,  ^1-^  protein,  Chicago 
^1^3  protein,  Hemphi 

Soyljean  ne al ,  ^1^  pro tein,  Chicago   : 

Linseed  meal,  37/^  Protein,  Minneapolis   

37/0  protein,  Buffalo   : 

Peanut  meal,  ^5^-  t)rotein,  S,  S,  milling  points  ,,: 

Copra  meal ,  Lo s  A:i-gele s   .oc,.«..ool 

t'/bite  honiny  feed,  Chicago   0.0.......,: 

filuten  feed,  23/3  protein,  Chicago   ..^  : 

Tanl^age ,  digester,  Gofc,  Chicago 

Mea^t  scraps,  Chicago  ,...,,,,0,  " 

Pi r,h  r.eal,  San  Jranci sco  ,,,,6<,,,, ,,,•,,«,:  " 
Brewers'  dried  grains ,  Milvraulzec   ,:  " 


Bistillez'S^  dried  grains.,  Cincinna,ti 
Alfalfa  meal,  ITo.  1  fine,  Z.-^msp-s  City 


Indexe s  of  L ive s 1 0 ch-F e e d  Price  Ratios  2/ 
Hog.-com  ratio,  Chicago,  ig20-39  =  100 

Beef-corn  ratio,  Chicago,  1920-39  -  100   

Butterfat-feed  ratio,  United  States,  1920-39  =  100  .... 
Egg-feed  ratio,  United  States,  1931-^0  =  100   
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IQU2 


I9U0:  19U1:  Jan.:  Fe'D.: Hai;  L 

Do]. 


Pol,.  Dol. 


Pol.  Bol, 


57.9 
39.7 
^3.0 

39«3 
53.0 
102.1 
66.5 


63.6 

59 « 6 
3S.6 
3^.6 

50.6 


S1.8 
79.1 
57.S 
5^.3 
76.2 


SI. 
77. 
55.9 
53.^ 

73.1 


SI. 3 
79.3 
53.6 

50.7 
69. T 


S5.1  125„6  123.1  122.1+ 
52.^   S0.3    7S.1  76.71 


113.6  103.6  183.3  195.2  193.0 


22.60 
2U.00 
25.50 
21.75 
23.50 
2^.70 
36.20 
30.25 

30,^5 
30.^0 

32.75 
32.70 
19.60 
22,25 
22.^0 
1+5.60 
^7.50 
51.^5 

21^-.  25 
28.60 

2^  .  25 


21,10 
22.10 
2U.OO 
20,90 
22.30 
23.60 
30.75 

26, 

27.-6 
26.60 
20.^0 

25.25 
2U.30 

20.75 

'-7oS0 

1+2.80 
60.60 
20.50 

25.25 
21.30 


33.30 
35.25 
37.^-0 
33,55 
35.55 
37.00 
U6,io 
39.90 
I16.I15 
39.50 
38.00 

i+U,io 

'48.30 

33.75 
30.20 

76.90 
73.75 
75.95 
35.50 
39.90 
30.70 


32.55 
3^.15 
35.75 
33.00 

3^-.  65 
35.^1-0 
1+3.60 

37.90 

1+6.115 

1+2.50 
37.60 
^5.70 
IL9.50 
33.20 
31.00 

80.00 
75.00 
77.^0 
35.60 
39.^^0 
32,20 


36.00 
3S.25 
1+1.00 
35»2^ 
37.25 
3S.50 
1^2.75 
37.5 
1+6.2 
1+2.5 
36.50! 
1+5.00 
50.00 
31.00 
32.70 

80.00 
75.00: 

77. 5^ 

32.0a 
3I+.2 

32.201 


68 

89 

118 

117 

120 

113 

88 

101 

81 

92 

103 

108 

123  128 
125  112 
81  3/  S3 
108  3711^ 


1/  G-rain  prices,  average  for  week  ended  March  lU,  hjrproduct  feed  prices  as  of 
March  I7. 

2_/  Index  mamhers  ahove  100  indicate  that  ratios  are  favora.'blc  to  livestock  producers 
See  table  1,  FdS-31. 
3/  Estimated. 
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T  K  S    F  E  3  D     S  I  T  TJ  A  T  I  0 
Smnir.ary 

The  total  sunrjly  of  feed  ^rrains  TDro'bably  ■'''ill  "be  s  little  smaller  in 
IQI12-U3  than  in  1Q141-U2.     The  indicated  acreage  to  T^e  T)lanted  to  the  four 
Torincipal  feed  s;rains,  according  to  March  1  reports  of  farmers,  is  un  6  per- 
cent over  the  l^Ul  islanted  acres ;i:e,  'but  yields  rjer  acre  vere  near  record 
last  year.    Assijjnin;e  a  yield  a'bo'it  equal  to  the  avera^re  for  the  past  5  y^^nrs 
on  the  prosT)ective  acreages  in  1^U2,  production  of  feed  grains  would  "be 
slif^htly  smaller  than  in  l^Ul.    A  smaller  carry-over  also  is  in  TDros"Dect. 
Total  supplies  in  19^2-^3  nay  be  ahout  3  t)ercent  less  than  the  near-record 
loL|.i_U2  suToply. 

Increasing:  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  in  pros- 
Toect  for  the  next  year  or  so,  end  the  disa-ot)ea ranee  of  feed  grains  in  19^2-^3 
probably  vrill  exceed  19^2  production.     This  v/ould  result  in  scne  decrease 
during  1P^2-U3  in  the  large,  carry-over  of  p-^rha-os  6OO  million  bushels  of  corn 
nov  indicated  for  next  October  1. 

SuT»T)lies  of  hi^h-r)rot-^in  f-?eds  nrrxt  season,   inclu.din-?  the  four  prin- 
ciiDal  oilssed  cakes  and  meals,  co^ora  cak'^  and  meal,  anc*.  ,s:l"rten  feed,  are 
expected  to  total  aboiit  I5  percent  larger  in  loU2-U'3  than  in  loUl-^2,  -oro- 
vided  the  1<^U2  growing  season  is  favorable  and  farmers  carry  out  their  plant- 
ing intentions  as  of  March  1.     The  s^.i-D'oly  of  hi^rh-xirotein  feed  -oer  animal 
probably  will  be  the  largest  on  record. 

'i^'ith  a  strong  demand  for  feed  in  •Drost»ect  for  19^2-U3  and  with  some- 
what smaller  suT3t)lies  of  feed  trains,  feed-,?3:ain  tirices  are  likely/  to  average 
hi^rher  than  in  the  ciorrent  season.    And  the  average  of  all  hiffh-T)rotein  feed 
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prices  in  l^k2-kj,  may  not  "be  much,  if  any,  lower  than  in  1QU1-42,  since 
increased  demand  will  tend  to  offset  the  effect  of  larger  supplies. 

—  March  2?,  iqU2 

BEVISV  OF  HECMT  DETHCLOPMEWTS 

BACKG-EOTOD.-  SupTolies  of  feed  grains  and  "byproduct  feeds  have 
"been  increasing  each  year  since  I936.     For  1QU-1-U2  the  supply 
of  feed  grains  was  the  lara-est  in  over  20  years  and  hish- 
protein  feed  supplies  the  largest  on  record.  Disappearance 
of  corn  was  smaller  than  production  during  the  years  1937-^0. 
and  the  carry-over,  including  Government-ov.Tied  corn,  increased 
to  the  largest  on  record.     Disappearance  of  feed  grains  has 
increased  considerably  during  the  past  year  "because  of  the 
sharp  increase  in  livestock  num"bers  and  production.     Prices  of 
feed  grains  and  "byproduct  feeds  advanced  sharply  during  19^1, 
largely  "because  of  the  increased  demand  from  producers  of 
livestock  and  livestock  prodiicts.     Feed  prices  are  now  at  the 
highest  level  in  over  12  years  except  the  drought  years. 

Acreage  Goals  for  Feed  Grope  and 
I^tentirns  of  Farmers 

In  order  to  have  am-ple  feed  for  larger  livestock  requirements  in 
I9U2-U3  VI. Inout  greatly  reducing  feed-grain  stocks,  the  3.9'42  acreage  goal 
for  co'.'n  <r^s  increased  in  January  to  92.5-95  niillion  acres  and  the  corn 
acrepfo  ai^o'^nent  in  the  commercial  area  was  increased  10  percent  ahox'-e  the 
l^Ui  A j.j.otr'.^n'-s .    Larger  acreages  of  oats  and  "barley  were  also  encouraged 
for  tome  ar?as.     The  acreage  goal  for  soy"heans  was  increased  to  9  million 
acres,  flaxseed  to  k.^  million  acres,"  and  peanuts  for  oil  to  3.U  million 
acres.     Increased  t)roduction  of  oil  crops  would  make  availa"ble  to  domestic 
feeders  much  larger  suT)plies  of  oilcake  and  oilmeal  in  19^2-U3. 

Farmers  indicated  on  !'arch  1  that  they  intend  to  Tolant  ^1.3  million 
acres  of  corn.     The  intentions  of  farmers  were  to  increase  the  com"bined  oats 
and  "barley  acreage  U  million  acres  or  ?!  Dercent  over  the  total  area  seeded 
to  these  grains  in  l^Ul.     The  acreage  intended  to  be  -olanted  to  soy"beans 
grown  alone,   including  soy"beans  for  hay,  is  lU.l  million  acres,  k  million 
acres  greater  than  last  yf-ar.     The  intended  flaxseed  acreage  is  k.O  million 
acres  and  peanuts  grown  alone  for  all  t>urT)Oses  4.2  million  acres,  of  vrhich 
about  2  million  acres  would  be  for  oil. 

Feed  Prices  Generally  Lower 


The  price  of  llo.  3  Yellow  corn  at  Chicago  declined  slightly  during 
the  past  month  after  reaching  the  highest  level  since  1930»  except  during 
the  drought  years  193^^  ^-^d.  193^.     Oats  and  barley  prices  have  weakened  some- 
what during  the  past  2  months.    Under  the  wheat-f or-feed  program,  v;heat  has 
been  selling  somewhat  lower  per  100  pounds  than  oats  and  barley.     Prices  of 
brewers'  and  distillers'  grains  declined  $3  to  $5  per  ton,  during  the  past 
month,  largely  because  of  the  marked  increase  in  supplies  of  these  feeds. 
Wheat  millfeed  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  have  risen  over  $3  per  ton  since 
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late  Jebrupry  and  they  are  noi-a  a'bo-'-e  the  penk  reached  in  Janiiary.  These 
feeds  are  -unusually  high  relative  to  corn,  "barley,  and  corn-hominy  feed. 

Feeding  Ratios  G-eng rally  FavorahD.e  for 

Ho-^  Froducers  ,  Unia-^'-orp'ble  f  or  Dp  ir-y-ipen 


Eoe  prices  hrve  adr?nced  nore  then  ccrn  prices  during  the  ppst  sexreral 
v/esks  and  the  ho^^-corn  price  ratio  (Ohicr^^o  hasis)  advanced  to  I6.6  for  the 
week  ended -Mnrch  1^4,  the  highest  since  October  193^.     The  1^20-39  March 
average  ratio  \\'as  I3.O.     The  ratio  of  corn  to  heef  cattle  prices  is  also  more 
favora"ble  than  average  for  cattle  feeders,  hut  not  so  favorahle  as  last  year. 
The  seascnally  adjusted  ratio  of  the  "orice  of  "butterfat  to  feed  was  estimated 
to  he  ahout  the  same  in  mid-I'arch  as  in  nid-Pehruary ,  when  the  ratio  hased 
on  United  States  prices  was  aoout  19  helow  the  average  for  Ma.rch  1920-39. 
(See  table  1.)    The  price  of  eggs  in  March  v/as  esticiated  to  he .  somewhat  higher 
relative  to  feed  than  the  average  for  March  1931-'+0,  hut  feed  prices  were 
higher  than  average  relative  to  prices  of  chickens  and  turkeys. 


Quantity  of  Ccrn  Sold  "by  the  C-p-^'-ernment 
and  Redeemed  oy  Farir.er s 


The  quantity  of  corn  sold  hy  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor-ooration  has 
heen  reduced  considerably  since  the  heav;/  sales  made  during  January.  Smaller 
sales  are  largely  the  result  of  action  taken  hy  the,  Comm.odity  Credit 
CorTDoration  to  restrict  sales  of  corn  to  purchasers  other  than  those  need- 
ing corn  for  immediate  consumption.     On  March  1^,  ahout  79  million  hushels 
remained  in  C-overr^ment  ov.niershix).     On  that  date  iSj  million  hushels  of  old 
corn  remained  sealed  on  f^^rms  and  95  million  hushels  of  19^1  corn  had  heen 
sealed. 

Stocks  of  privately  O'-'ned  corn  in  terminal  elev-^tors  are  now  ahout 
the  largest  since  193^-    -^-^  "i^^s  beginning  of  the  present  marketing  year 
(October  l)  commercial  stockf^  of  corn  totaled  39  million  bushels,  of  which 
16  million  wire  pri-"-ately  ovrned.     Since  October  1,  privately  ov/ned  stocks 
have  been  increasing,  while  G-cvernment  stocks  have  not  changed  greatly.  Of 
the  total  cf  63  million  c^'i-shels  of  commercial  stocks  in  mid-M-rch,  about  ^3 
million  bushels  v/ero  privately  o^vned. 

Table  2.-  Corn:     Qij.antiti3s  sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pnd  redeemed  by  farmers,  monthly,  IQUI-U2 


Month 


October 
November 
Decei.iber 
January 

March  1-1 !+ 


Sold  by  the 
GoiTmodi  ty  Cr edi t 
Corporation 
1 ,000  bushels 

6.613 
3,S6S 
9,6?9  ■ 
^9  ,.0^9 
7.^79 
3,391 


Rede^^med  b.y  farmors 


193s  and  ..S3q 
Cf^rn 


1,000  b as:- els 

lU,003 
3:330 

2.76'+ 

k,Gko 
3.377 


19^0 


corn 


l.OCO  bushels 

8!. 079 
2,322 

2,^95  . 

2,372 

2,192 

772 
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Byproduct  Feed  SnTpplieg! 

United  Stpte?^  prodTiction  of  vhs,?t  millfeeds  is  estimated  to  have  "been 
about  11  percent  lar^rer  in  January  and  February  this  year  than  last,  "but 
imports  of  those  feeds  from  Canada  vrere  much  s-"naller  than  a  year  earlier  and 
total  supplies  are  ostir:Sted  to  'oe  slightly  snaller.     With  a  strong  demand 
for  all  purchased  feeds,  these  feeds  are  r.-ach  hig'hc-r  priced  at  this  time  than 
last  year.     Production  of  "brewers'  and  distillers'   ^rain  also  has  increased 
sharply  in  recent  months,  and  larger  supplies  of  these  feeds  have  heen 
reflected  in  declining  prices.    Production  of  cottonseed  cake  and  neal  in 
February  vas  1?-  percent  smaller  than  in  Fehriary  19^1,  "but  utilization  was 
also  small  and  stocks  increased  slightly. 

Ceilings  on  Animal  byproduct  Feed  Rr;vi5ed 

Revised  price  ceilings  for  tankage  and  meat  scraps  have  "been  announced 
"by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  "become  effective  March  26.     The  ceil- 
ing on  these  feeds  is  the  highest  prico  bstv.-gen  Januery  20  and  Tar  ah  20  less 
$5  per  ton  for  meat  scraps  and  minus  $S  per  ton  for  difrester  tankage.  Minor 
changes  were  made  in  the  -orice  ceiling  on  fish  meal  to  allow  for  differences 
in  percenta.ge  -orotein,  and  fish  scrat)  was  included  at  $3  per  ton  under  the 
maximum  price  for  fish  meal. 

OUTLOOK 

Acreage ,  Production,  and  SuTDTDlies 
of  Feed  G-mins 

The  acreage  planted  to  fo^ir  feed  frrains  in  1°U?-  will  total  about  I60 
million  acres,  if  farmers  carry  out  their  intentions  on  ?4arch  1.     This  would 
be  about  S.5  million  acres  larger  than  the  area,  planted  last  year  and  the 
la,rgest  total  since  193o.     The  intended  corn  acreage  is  up  k  million  acres, 
oats  1  million  acres,  barley  3  million  acres,  and  grain  sorghujns  200,000  acres 
from  tho  acreage  planted  in  lOs-1. 

If  yields  per  acre  this  ye^r  are  about  the  same  as  the  1937-^1  aver- 
age, and  the  a,crea.ge  planted  is  about  as  indicated,  production  of  the  four 
feed  grains  would  total  about  104  million  tons,  2  percent  less  than  19^+1 
production,  but  otherwise  the  largest  production  since  1932.    Allowing  for 
smaller  carry-overs  of  corn  and  oats  at  the  beginning  of  the  19^2-^3  season 
than  a  year  earlier,  the  total  supplies  of  feed  erains  may  be  reduced  a  little 
more  than  2  percent.     If  the  number  of  grain-consuming  livestock  Increases 
about  6  percent  during  1942,  as  now  seems  likely,  the  supply  of  feed  prrains 
per  grain-consuming  animal  unit  in  1QI|-2-U3  would  be  5  to  10  percent  smaller 
than  in  the  current  season. 

Corn  Acreage  and  Suppl i e s 

With  the  indicated  corn  acreage  of  '^1.3  million  acres  and  a  yield  per 
acre  about  the  same  as  the  1937-^1  average,   the  corn  crop  in  19^2  vrould  be 
about  2,600  million  bushels.     If  the  carry-over  in  19'+2-!4-3  is  about  6OO  rail- 
lion  bushels  or  5O  million  bushels  smaller  than  last  October  1,  the  total 
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suT5-Dly  of  corn  would  "be  ^,200  million  'bushels, which  vrould  "be  about  U  Toercent 
less  than  the  19^1-^  supply  of  3»3-^  :nillion  "bushels. 

The  requirements  of  corn  for  livestock  feed  and  commercial  uses  in 
19^2-^4-3  prohahly  ^'ill  he  greater  than  in  the  current  marketinf:  year  and  some 
reduction  in  the  large  carry-over  of  corn  during  19^2-^13  is  in  pros-oect. 

Increased  acreage?  of  corn  are  in  pros"Dect  for  all  Corn  Belt  States. 
Greatest  increases  are  indicated  for  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nehraska,  and  Minnesota, 
where  acreage  is  still  much  "below  the  pre-droueht  average.     Increases  of  2-5 
percent  are  indicated  for  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  States. 

Other  Feed  Grains 

The  19^2  TDiented  oats  acreage  will  "be  3  percent  larger  than  in  19^1 
and  the  largest  since  1935  i^"  producers  carry  out  their  March  1  intentions. 
Much  of  the  prospective  increase  i..  oat  acreage  is  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  with  only  a  slight  increase  indicated  for  the  ITorth  Central  region. 
Assuming  the  growing  season  will  "be  about  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  past 
5  years,  the  sup-oly  of  oats  will  pro"ba"bly  he  s  little  smaller  than  the  19^1-^+2 
supply  of  l.i+OO  million  bushels. 

Large  percentage  increases  in  barley  acreage  are  in  prospect  in  prac- 
tically all  resions.     The  increase  in  acres  planted  is  exT)ected  to  be  large 
in  California  and  in  the  western  fringe  of  the  Corn  Belt.    With  1937-^1  aver- 
age 2/ields,  and  allowing  for  a  larger  than  average  carry-over  this  June  1, 
the  l^h2-hj)  supply  of  barley  probably  wall  be  about  20  percent  larger  than 
the  I9U1  supply. 

Mrrch  1  intentions  of  farmers  indic^^te  that  the  acreage  planted  to 
sorghums  for  grain  i^'ill  be  2  tjcrcent  larger  in  19^2  tha.n  the  19^1  planted 
acreage.     The  yield  per  acre  probably  v/ill  be  below  the  high  yield  of  19^1. 

Forage  Croips 

Farmers  indicated  on  M-.'ch  1  that  they  intend  to  use  about  6I  million 
acres  of  crops  for  hay  in  19^2,  2. J  percent  more  than  in  19^1.     This  would 
be  the  largest  tame  hay  acreage  in  recent  years.    Allowing  for  some  increase 
in  hay-consijning  animal  units  during  19U2,  the  19^2-^3  suTDiDly  of  hay  per 
animal  unit,  with  an  average  growing  season,  would  probably  be  a  little  smalle^ 
than  for  any  of  the  past  k  years,  but  somewhat  greater  than  the  pre-drought 
average . 

Feed  Grain  Prices 

Prices  of  feed  grains  may  average  higher  in  19^-2-l4-3  than  for  the 
l^hl-k2  season.     Conditions  indicating  higher  prices  are:     (l)  Stronger 
demand  from  livestock  feeders,  (2)  prospective  smaller  supplies  per  animal, 
(3)  a  probable  increase  in  the  loan  rate  on  19^2  corn  as  a  result  of  a  some- 
v;hat  higher  -parity  price  for  corn  at  the  beginning  of  the  19^2  marketing 
season  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season.    Much  will  depend,  how- 
ever, on  the  size  of  19^2  feed  crops  and  how  much  prices  of  livestock  products 
and  other  products  affecting  feed  ev^in  prices  advance.     The  Gkjvernment  wheat- 
feed  program  and  other  Government  programs  will  probably  be  important  factors 
influencing  prices  of  all  feeds  d^xring  the  next  year. 
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IHGH  PPOT^^IN  FE^DS:    RZCSLT  DEVIliorMTS  AND  OUTLOOK  FOR  1942-4  3 

Pr otein  Supplies  vs.  Li'.Te^tock  Foqulr oments 

Ircr&ased  rr or'uc'*"i or,  of  soyoesri  ca'  e  and  ma'^l  jn  recent  years  ard  the 
sharp  roc.'jct.ior  ir;  e::poit3  of  iinsoe d  r^ea?  have  made  ova-'.lah;v.  to  domestic 
feedero  tno  'iv^c&t  Kjm.ly  of  hi;^h-,jr otci.i  feeda  on  record.    T_ia  supply  of 
the  four  lesding  cdlse.6d  cakes  and  nieals  (cottonseed,  linsead,  soybean,  and 
pcenut)  available  for  domestic  consumption  has  doubled  during  the  past  10 
yoers.    Tairing  into  consideration  all  feeds,  hoxvever,  including  feed  grains, 
the  protein  content  rtf  rnited  States  fged^ng  rations  is  still  too  low  to 
give  th?  iiiost  efficient  production  of  liv3stock  products. 

Table  3.-  Domestic  disappearance  of  fced^  protein  content  as  a 
pcrcentagQ  of  total  and  as  a  percentage  of  protein  required 
to  balance  livestock  rations,  1926-42 


DcL-e 

st  ic 

:  I-r':At6in 

Protein 

Marketing 

\e'\r 

!  f^isapp 

garance 

•  Protein 

•     fed  as  a 

;    fed  as  a 

'    All  foed 

J  EiF^escibie 
:  proUjin 

:  rocjiaired 
:  3/ 

:  percentage 
:      of  all 

:  percentage 
:  of  protein 

:     feed  fed 

:    r  e  qu  ir  e  d 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tens 

1,000  tons 

pt-.rcont 

Per  c  ent 

1928-32 

!  103,667 

9,315 

12,440 

9.0 

75 

1933 

92,278 

8,226 

11,073 

8.9 

74 

1934 

68,172 

6,395 

8,181 

9  A 

78 

19  35 

90,739 

8,502 

10,889 

9.4 

78 

1936 

76,179 

7,517 

9,141 

9.9 

82 

1957 

,  92,906 

•  8,842 

11,149 

9  .5 

79 

1938 

97,621 

9,209 

11,715 

9.5 

79 

1939  ! 

99,850 

9,473 

11,982 

9.5 

79 

1940 

:  105,972 

10,197 

12,717 

9.6 

80 

1941  4/ 

114,390 

11,004 

13,727 

9,6 

80 

194  2  5/: 

118,997 

11,329 

14,260 

9  .8 

81 

l/    Domestic  disappearance 


Corn,  oats,  barley,  cottonseed  cake  end  r.eal 


peanut  cake  and  meal;  production  plus  not.  imports  of;  'pheat  raillfeeds,  fish 
meal,  soybeans,  linseed  and  copra  cakf=s  and  rcerlsj  production  of:  Gluten 
feed,  browers'  gyains,  distillers'  grains ,  beet  pulp;  estimfsted  production  of 
Tankage  and  meat  scraps;  estiiiiated  tc'tal  quantity  wheet  fed  to  li'testock  and 
rye  fed  to  livestock  on  th«  farms  of  grov/ers.  Excludes  corn  and  barley  used 
for  purposes  other  than  feed  and  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on 
cotton  farms. 

2/  Computed  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  fed  and  average  percent  protein  in 
each  feed. 

3/    Estimated  quantity  required  to  give  balanced  rations  for  all  classes  of 
livestock. 

4/    Preliminary  estimato. 
&/  Expected. 


It  ir,  estimated  that  all  feed  concentrates  fed  in  th^ -itoited  States 
should  average  about  12  percent  protein  to  give  balanced  rations  to  all 
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livestock  l/.    Tho  average  protean  coritert  of  all  feeds  fed  durirg  1941-42 
is  expecte'd  to  be  ebout  9  ,C  porcsnt  or  about  the  so.me  as  ir  1240-41.  With 
a  larger  productior  of  oilseeds  in  prospect  for  194?,,  it  is  expected  to  be 
about  9.8  percerit  next  year  (see  table  7.)  cOF.pared  vith  9  tO  for  the  1928-32 
average » 

The  increase  in  the  protein  corjtent  of  roughages  since  1930  because 
of  the  larger  acrcese  of  alfalfa  bay    is  rot  allov-'ed  fc^r  in  table  2»  This 
has  probably  resulted  in  a  little  more  jmprov^ruiert  in  r?  bions  t'nan  these 
figures  indicate.    These  figures  do  rot  include  the  qusncity  of  skim  nilk 
fed.    This  pro^^ably  increased  frora  1923-40,  but  due  to  increased  requirements 
for  h\Uiiar.  consumption  in  the  form  of  d^.-y  skim  n^.ilk,  the  quantity  fed  was 
probably  smaller  in  1941  and  will  be  sirialler  this  year  than  in  other 
recent  years. 

Combined  Supplies  of  Principal  Kigh-Protein 
Feeds  -  I^iCrease  Over  SO  Percent  in  10  "Years 

The  combined  -^.upply  of  principal  high-protein  feeds  available  to  do- 
mestic feeders  in  1941-42  is  expected  to  total  about  5,700,000  tons,  the 
largest  suopl^/  on  record,  and  85  percent  greater  than  in  the  period  1928-32* 
This  includes  carry-in  of  cottonseed  and  peanut  cakes  and  meals,  expected 
production  plus  net  imports  of  cottonseed,  soybean,  linseed,  peanut^,  and 
copra  cakes  and  meals  plus  production  of  gluten  feed,  minus  cottonseed  cake 
and  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  cotton  farms.    Supplies  of  these  feeds  in  re- 
lation to  livestock  numbers  during  the  past  few  years,  and  expected  supplies 
this  year  and  nexc,  are  shorn  in  table  4.    These  feeds  vary  considerably  in 
protein  content.    Although  they  are  all  used  as  protein  supplements,  gluten 
feed  is  not  al^vays  considered  as  such,  since  it  contains  someivhat  less  protein 
than  other  high-protein  feeds  used  in  the  l!idwest  and  Sr.st.    Cottonseed,  soy- 
bean^ end  linseed  cakes  and  meals  contain  on  an  average  about  35  to  38  per- 
cent digestible  protein,  linseed  meal-  about  31  percent,  gluten  feed  23 
percent  and  coDra  cake  ard  meal  about  19  percent.    Tankage,  m.eat  scraps,  and 
fish  meal,  also  important  high  proteir  feeds,  are  discussed  in  a  later  section 
of  this  report . 

The  number  of  grain-consumirg  animal  units  on  farms  has  increased 
sharply  during  the  past  4  years.     On  January  1,  1942/the  number  of  grain- 
consuming  animal  units  on  farms,  excluding  horses  and  mules,  "vvras  8-1/2  per- 
cent larger  than  on  January  1,  1941^virhen  numbers  were  about  the  same  as  the 
1929-33  average.    Supplies  of  high-protein  feeds  available  per  Rnim:al  unit 
src  ectimatod  to  be  slightly  sr.aller  in  1941-42  than  they  were  in  1940-41, 
but  70  perccrt  above  the  pre-dr ought  average. 

Supplies  of  high-protein  feed,  including  gluten  feed,  available  for 
domestic  consumption  in  1942-43,  with  a  norr.^1  season,  are  expected  to  total 
6,200,-000  tons  to  6,800,000  tons,  cr  about  15  pe.--ont  m-^re  th;\n  in  1941-42, 
The  top  of  this  range  Y.ill  be  reached  if  all  acrsrge  goals  are  reached  and 
yields  are  about  a"^erago»     Supplier  ^.vill  be  near  the  lower  figure  in  this 
range,  if  the  soyb'^an  acreage  is  about  a  m.illion  acres  less  than  the  goal  of 
9  million  acres,  the  acreage  of  peanuts  for  crushing  is  about  a  Fiillion  end 
one  half  acres  belov;  the  goal  of  3,391,000  acres,  and  the  total  supply  of 
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domestic  and  imported  flcixseed  is  45  million  bushels  instead  of  the  goal  of 
50  million  bushels.    I.'arch  1  intentions  of  farmers  indicate  that  the  soybean 
goal  probably  will  be  reached,  hnt  the  peanut  acreage  may  be  aboiit  1-1/2 
million  acres  below  the  <roal  and  the  flaxseed  acreage  5C0,G00  acres  below 
the  goal.    In  that  event,  vdth  evorarre  yields,  supplies  of  these  feeds  would 
be  about  6,5C0,0C0  tons  or  about  pf  the  mean  of  tl;e  renge  indicated  above. 
The  number  of  grain-ccnsuriing  animal  units  on  farrn.c,  excluding  horses  and 
mules,  is  expected  to  increase  to  about  135  million  by  January  1,  1943j,  about 
•6  percent  over  1942.     Tn  this  event,  the  supply  of  high-protein  feeds  per 
animal  unit  in  1942-43  would  be  about  5  percent  larger  than  the  record  sup- 
ply pnr  anim.el  unit  in  1940-41,  and  about  7  percent  larger  than  the  supply 
per  animal  urit  in  1941-42  <>     If  all  oil-crop  production  goals  ere  attained, 
the  supply  per  animal  m.ay  be  about  10  percent  larger  than  in  1940-41  and 
about  12  percent  larger  than  in  1941-42. 

Table  4  .-  Supplies  of  specified  high-protein  feeds  available  for  domestic 
consum'otion  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers,  1928-42 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
Oct .  1/ 


seea 


■:e 
and 
mieal  2/ 


Soybean 

•.Linseed 

Peanut : 

Cour  a 

Supply 

per 
'animial 

unit 

cake 

:  cake 

cake  : 

cake 

Gluten 

:  Anim.al 

and 

!  and 

end  : 

and 

feed 

Total   :  units 

meal 
3/ 

!  m.eal  ; 
:  3/ 

meal  : 
.       2/  : 

meal 
3/ 

'  1/ 

=  5/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

t0i:!G 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Millions 

pounds 

Averages 

1925-32: 

1,932 

114 

310 

20 

102 

598 

3,076 

117 

52.6 

1933 

1,804 

99 

142 

11 

122 

580 

2,758 

124 

44  .5 

19  34  ■ 

],702 

287 

202 

49 

116 

455 

2,812 

101 

55.7 

1935 

1,790 

620 

264 

50 

134 

624 

3,482 

105 

66.3 

1936  ; 

2,037 

548 

27  3 

69 

141 

551 

3,619 

104 

69.6 

19  37  ! 

2,582 

733 

177 

52 

123 

591 

4,258 

104 

81.9 

1938  1 

2,134 

1,054 

203 

78 

132 

623 

4,224 

110 

76.8 

19  39 

1,949 

1,292 

393 

43 

185 

635 

4,547 

122 

74  .5 

1940 

1,975 

1,519 

74  2 

146 

180 

831 

5,393 

117 

92.2 

1941  6/ 

:  1,840 

1,950 

875 

60 

55 

950 

5,730 

127 

90  .2 

1942  7/ 

1,900 

2,725- 

800- 

300- 

950 

6,500 

135 

96.3 

2,600 

875 

5'  vO 

1/  Years  beginning  October,  except  for  cottonseed  which  begins  Au.t^ust 
?./  Stocks  beginning  of  year  plus  production  and  net  imports.  Excludes 
seed  cake  end  moal  used  for  ferxilizer  . 
3/  Production  plus  net  im.ports  (or  minus  net  exports). 
4/  Production. 
5/  Grain- cons 
6/  Prelim.inar 
7/  Expected. 


1. 

c  otton- 


;ming  animal 
estimate. 


units,   excluding  horses  and  mules 


Surplus  of  Linseed  Meal  in  the  Hast; 
Doficic  Gi  Eigh-Protein  Concentrates 
on  "the"~rac'ific  Coa"s"b 


The  increases  in  the  quantities  of  soybean  ord  linseed  cake  and  meal 
available  for  domestic  consumption  have  tended  to  shift  the  surplus  and 
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deficit  high-protein  feed  areas.    Just  prior  to  1939,  considerable  quantities 
of  soybean  meal,  cottonseed  Treo.l,  and  soirte  linseed  meal  v.'ere  shipped  JJorth  and 
East  from  the  surplus  producing  areas  of  the  South  and  Fidwest.    Since  1939, 
the  Suropein  morket  has  been  cut  off  by  the  war,  end  practically  all  linseed 
meal  prcducod  frci^i  ./U*gentine  flaxseed  by  eastern  crushers  is  available  to 
livestock  feeders  in  Ses^'-orn  States.    The  ourplus  of  linseed  meal  is  now  in 
the  East  and  there  is  sC'.'s  movsT'.ent  of  this  feed  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
westward.    In  recent  months  linseed  meal  has  been  selling  |8.00  to  $10.00 
less  in  Kev.'  York  and  Philadelphia  than  in  miavresterxi  markets,  v.-hereas  in  the 
years  just  prior  to  1939  prices  were  c  little  lov.'or  in  the  I;'idwest  and  prior 
to  1932  they  were  considerably  lower 

The  ii'crease  in  soybean  production  in  recent  years  hes  resulted  in  a 
surplus  of  this  feed  in  some  of  the  Corn  Pelt  States  and  has  tended  to  divert 
the  movement  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  to  other  areas.     In  1942-43,  the 
supplies  of  high-protein  feeds  will  be  ample  in  the  East  and  !'idwest  if  1942 
goals  are  rerched,  but  on  the  Pacific  coast  supplies  of  these  feeds  will 
probably  oer  the  smallest  in  recent  years.     In  thio  event  a  greater  than  aver- 
age movem.cnt  of  these  feeds,  or  of  soybeans  for  crushing,  from  the  Midwest 
to  the  ■'/■■est  coast   may  be  necessary.    With  a  favorable  season,  hov;ever ,  this 
could  be  pertly  offset  by  the  increased  feeding  of  alfalfa  hay  and  other 
high-protein  roughages,  which  are  an  important  source  of  protein  in  this  area. 

Foreign  Trade  in  High-Protein  Feeds 

United  States  is  both  an  importer  and  an  exporter  of  high  protein 
feeds.    In  the  10  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  arjiual  im- 
ports (year  beginnirg  October)  ranged  from  35,000  tons  to  151,000  tons  and 
exports  ranged  from  208,000  tons  to  388,000  tons.     During  the  marketing  year 
1940-41  United  States  exports  of  high-proteir  feeds,  most  of  vjhich  were 
soybean  caire  and  m.oal,  totaled  only  31,000  tons,  the  smallest  in  more  than 
20  years.    In  the  years  just  prior  to  1939  m.ost  of  the  exports  of  these 
feeds  consisted  of  linseed  cake  and  meal  produced  fromi  imported  flaxseed. 
In  years  just  prior  to  1930,  exports  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  v/ere  also 
large,  amounting  to  about  15  percent  of  domestic  production,  but  since 
19  32-33  such  exports  have  been  comparatively  small. 

Im.pcrts  of  high-protein  feeds  in  1940-41  totaled  about  152,500  tons, 
84,000  tons  of  which  v;ere  copra  cake  and  meal  and  52,000  tons  cottonseed 
cake  and  meal,  along  with  sm.all  qjartities  of  peanut,  soybean,  and  linseed 
cakes  and  meals.    Fet  imports  of  high-protein  feeds  totaled  121,000  tons 
during  1940-41.    Foreign  trade  in  these  feeds  is  expected  to  be  small  during 
the  remainder  of  the  1941  m.arketing  year  and  in  1942-4  3. 

Supplies  of  Tsjikage,  Meat  Scraps, 
and  Fish  Meal 

The  production  of  tankage  in  1939,  re^^orted  hy  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
was  231,671  tons.    Meat  and  bone  scrap  production  totaled  159,138  tc-.s.  Com;- 
parable  figures  for  1937  are  shown  in  table  5,  but  data  vere  not  rp "  ;rted 
prior  to  that  yeor .    The  bulk  of  the  tankage  produced  for  livestoch  feed  is 
60  percent  digester  tankage^ which  contains  an  average  of  56.4  digestible 
protein.    Meat  arid  bone  scrap  average  about  46  to  51  percent  digestible 
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protein, and  fish  meal  about  47.5  percent,  l/    Statistics  on  production  of 
these  feeds  ir  1941  ar-e  not  I'et  avoilsble .~  The  m'.raber  of  hogs  and  cattle 
slaughtered  in  v/holesale  esteblishr.ent s  gives  a  rough  indication  of  the  pro- 
duction of  tankage  and  meat  scraps  in  meat  pecking  plants  for  other  years 
since  192"^,  and  prospective  production  in  1942  end  1943.    Tankage  and  meat 
scrap  production  probably  will  increase  considerably  during  the  next  2  yearS; 
but  .present  irdicacions  are  that  during  l£i2  it  will  leg  behind  the  increas- 
ing demand  from  hog  and  poultry  producers. 

The  production  of  fish  meal,  reported  by  the  Division  of  Fishery 
Industries  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  was  176,141  tons  in  1940. 
Statistics  on  total  production  in  1941  are  not  yet  available,  but  such  sta- 
tistics as  are  available  indicate  that  the  1941  production  may  have  been 
about  200,000  tons.'  Production  in  1942  and  1943  may  be  considerably  smaller 
than  during  the  past  2  years  as  a  result  of  curtailment  of  fishing  and  in- 
creased labor  costs.     Imports  of  fish  meal  totaled  39,000  tons  in  1940  and 
25,000  tons  in  the  first  9  months. of  1941.    These  may  be  negligible  during 
the  next  2  years.    Present  irdications  are  that  the  production  of  tankage, 
meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal  combined,  plus  imports  of  fish  meal,  will  be  a 
little  smaller  in  1942  than  in  either  of  the  past  2  years  and  considerably 
smaller  per  animal  unit.    Prospective  supplies  of  these  high-protein  feeds 
for  1942,  with  comparisons,  are  shoi'.Ti  in  the  follomng  table. 

Table  5.-  Indicated  production  of  tankage  and  meat  scraps,  and  production 
and  net  imports  of  fish  meal  in  relation  to  livestock,  1929-42 


Calendar ' 
year 

Tankage 
1/ 

1,000 

tons 

1929-33  ! 

1933  ! 

1934 

19  35 

1936 

19  37 

240 

19  38 

19  39 

232 

1940 

1941  3/ 

1942  4/ 

Meet 

'and  bone' 

Total  ' 

scraps 

1/  ; 

:  y  : 

1,000 
tons 


127 
159 


Fish  meal 


Pro- 

du  ct  i  on 


Imports 


Total 


Animal  ; 
units  of; 
hogs  and; 
chickens ; 

Jan  .  1  : 


Feed 
per 
anim.al 
unit 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Millions  Pounds 

399 

104 

2/  33 

536 

70.9 

15.1 

414 

120 

31 

565 

74  .1 

15.3 

454 

174 

41 

6C9 

70.5 

19  .0 

310 

182 

32 

524 

51 .5 

20.3 

384 

220 

50 

654 

55.5 

23.6 

367 

188 

77 

632 

56.6 

22.3 

374 

184 

38 

596 

56.3 

21.2 

391 

210 

56 

657 

62.3 

21 .1 

465 

176 

44 

685 

72.9 

18.8 

685 

66,2 

20.7 

650 

74.0 

17.6 

alendar 

year  s 

1957  and 

1939  as 

reported  by 

y 

Bureau  of  Census,  production  in  other  years  indicated  by  number  of  hogs  and 

cattle  slaughtered  in  wholesale  establishments. 

2/    1931-33  average. 

3/    Preliminary  estimate. 

4/  Expected. 


1/    Morrison.     Feeds  and  Feeding. 
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Outlook  for  Prices 


Prices  of  soylDoan  meal  and  peanut  ir.eal  rnay  "be  relatively  lower  than 
prices  of  other  high-protein  feeds  in  19^2-^3  if  supplies  of  these  feeds  are 
as  lar^e  as  is  now  expected,    VJhile  larger  supplies  of  soyhcan  meal  and 
poanut'^Eeal  viill  tend"  to  depress  the  prices  of  all  high-protein  feeds  in 
15IJ.2-1+35  smaller  supplies  of  feed  grains  per  grain-cons^aming  animal  and  the 
strong  demand  for  feed  will  "bo  important  price-suppoi't  i.ag  factors,  SoylDcan 
meal  has  increased  in  popularity  in  recent  years «     Soylioan  meal,  and  to  some 
extent  other  high-protein  feeds,  compete  with  feed  grains  as  v/ell  as  with 
other  'bj'product  feeds.    Despite  an  increase  in  soybean  meal  supplies  relative 
to  corn  supplies  during  the  past  year^  soyhoaja  meal  prices  ai-e  now  at  ahout 
the  highest  level  relative  to  corn  prices  in  over  2  years.     Furthermore,  a 
larger  income  from  livestock  products  makes  possi'Dle  a  greater  cash  outlay 
for  purchased  feed,    Feed  grains  for  the  m.ost  part  are  produced  "bj  feeders 
while  oilseed  cakes  and  neals  are  pu-chased,    ¥ith  a  continuation  of  the 
pi-esent  high  level  of  livestock  prices  in  19^2-^3^ Corn  Belt  farmers  prohalDly 
will  find  it  profitahle  to  feed  the  larger  supplies  of  soylDean  meal  to  hogs 
and  other  classes  of  livestock  at  prices  near  current  levels. 

Linseed  m.ea.1  prices  have  increased  much  loss  than  prices  of  other 
high-protein  foods  during  the  past  2  jroars.     The  price  of  linseed  meal  at 
eastern  markets  is  unusiially  low  relative  to  all  high-protein  feeds  in  the^ 
Midwest.    This  situation  will  continue  as  long  as  imports  of  flaxseed  on  the 
Atlantic  seal:>oard  continue  large  and  European  markets  are  cut  off.  The 
disparity  between  linseed  meal  prices  in  the  3ast  rjid  prices  of  -all  high-^ 
protein  feeds  in  the  Midt/est  may  he  less  pronounced  in  19^2-^3?  however,  if 
imports  of  flaxseed  are  reduced  and  the  quantity  of  soyocans  c?jid  flaxseed 
cimshed  in  the  Midwest  arc  as  large  as  novj  appears  pro"'oa"ble. 


Tahle  6.-  Prices  per  tor.  of  high-protein  feeds, 
annual  1937-41,  qv.'.r:^rly  I9U1,  and 
Januer  y-l'ar  oh  194  2 


Cotton- 
seed, meal 


Memphis 


30.40 
21.90 
2!4.00 
2g.00 

30. go 


27.35 

25.20 
31.00 
36.00 


39.90 
37,90 
37.50 


jjinseed 
meal 


Minn—  - 
ea"Dolis' 


ilo 


„    ,       :  Peanut 
Soyhean. 

meal  . 
n,..      „t  southern 
Chicago        .  , 
:  -points 


Copra  :            :  ^^^^^^ 
meal  iTarucage: 
10  s     :  Chicago 
Angeles;  J  ^ 


scraps. 


Fish 
meal 
San 
raacisco 


Dollars    Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars    Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


3S.00 

^0.40 
35.75 

2S.25 
32.10 


29.50 

2S.50 
32.00 
37.50 


39.50 
^2.50 
^2.50 


37.90 
^ic^5 
37. S5 
29.^0 

29.95 

2u  ^  10 

27-50 
23.70 


33.00 

37.60 
36.50 


37.95 
26.70 
27.70 

2S.05 
33.30 

29.75 

27.50 

33.  CO 


33.60  37.95 


^6.45 

U6.^^5 
U6.20 


3^.S9 
23.  S5 

2^4.65 
26.85 

29.15 

21.9^ 
2i+.20 
30.60 
3^.00 

UU.io 

U5.69 
U5.00 


32.25 
27.50 

25.95 

20.90 

33.75 


22.40 

30. so 

36.20 

3S.55 

^S.30 
^9.50 
50.00 


53.30 
U6.20 

5^.65 

Ub.lO 

59.50 

Ug.io 
53.00 
62.00 
70.60 


76.90 
go. 00 
go.  00 


1/^46,  g5 
UU.oo 
53.35 
^^c75 
56.55 

50.00 

59.95 
69.^0 


73.75 
75.00 
75.00 


UU.25 

1+3.^5 
U5.20 
50.10 
66.30 


51.25 
70.^0 
75.20 
66.i+0 


75.95 
77.40 

77.50 


1/  Six  months,  July-Decemher  only, 
:/  March  17. 


llhSDll  15U2 
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The  price  of  copra  meal  at  Sa.n  Francisco  increased  from  $2U,54-0  per 
ton  in  Februarjr  to  $^+9 ,-50  per  ton  in  Fooraary  19^2,  more  than  100 

percent,     California  f<?rnors  dc]pcnd  lavgclj  on  copra  calce  and  meal,  which 
is  cither  iirportcd  as  s-acli  or  produced  fi'om  imported  copra,  for  their 
high-protein  food  supply.     Imports  come  principall^r  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.     Thoy  may  "be  ncgligi'Dlc  during  the  next  year  or  so,,     The  price 
of  copra  meal  is  crach  higher  at  San  Jri^ncisco  than  linseed  meal  or  soyhoan 
meal  in  the  Midwest,  v/hich  is  contrary  to  the  usual  relation  of  these  prices 
The  short  supplies  of  copra  cake  and  meal  may  he  expected  to  hold  prices  of 
this  feed  hi,^i  relative  to  prices  of  hi§,h-pi-otein  feeds  in  the  Midv/est  durin 
the  coming  year, 

Prices  cf  tarJfcago,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal  have  advanced  $25,00 
to  $30,00  per  ton  during  the  past  year,  reflecting  the  increase  in  dem.and 
for  these  feeds  without  accompanying  increases  in  supplies.  Continued 
expansion  of  livestock  production  during  the  coming  year  along  with  smaller 
production  of  fish  meal  proDahly  v/ill  hold  prices  of  these  feeds  near  the 
price  ceilings  recently  fixed  Dy  the  Office  cf  Price  Administration. 

Price  ceilings  and  other  Government  control  measures  v/ill  prohahly 
"be  irportoxt  in  influencing  prices  of  high-protein  feeds  during  the  coming 
year.    Price  ceilings  are  now  in  effect  on  tnnkagc,  meat  scraps,  fish  meal, 
and  other  animal  tjrproduct  feeds.     Ceilings  liavc  not  "been  placed  on  prices 
of  other  high-protein  feeds.    Price  ceilings  are  in  effect  on  soyhean, 
cottonseed,  .and  pea:iut  oils,  r^jid  minimum  support  prices  have  "been  announced 
for  noyhear, s,  flaxseed,  and  peanuts  to  he  produced  in  19^2,     These  last 
measures  also  may  have  some  effect  on  cake  and  meal  prices  in  19^2-^3. 
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Tatle  7^—  peed  grains:    PlaJitod  axii.  harvested  acreages  in  tlie 
United  Statos,  lS'29-33  average,  aaid  1937~'^2  annual 
(Data  for  cover  page) 


Yoar 


1929-33 
average 

1933 
-  193^ 

■  1535 
193  s 

1937 
193  s 

1939 

19^0 
19U1 
195+2 


Corn  1/ 


Cats 


i3arj.ey 


Grain  sorghmriS 
1/ 


Plajited:' Harvested:  Planted;  He  rvested;  P  Ian  t  e  d :  Harvn  sted:Planted:  Harvo  g  te  d 

1,000 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 

acres 


acres 


1,000 
acres 


1;G00 

acre  3 


l-( 

ac: 


;oo 

^es 


1,C00 
a^res 


105,75^    10U,hi;'4      Uo,531      39,296      13,39s  12,035 


ICS, 527 

59.806 
93,372 

100,599 
96,3^2 
93,689 
91,12s 
S'S.,565 
g7,i6U 
91,  ^^'S 


105,963 

92,35^-^ 
95,S0U 

93,020 

93,7^1 
92,222 

SS,'r30 

g6,73S 
86,0S9 


^0,177 
3S,09i 
Uo, 690 

39,117 
J*",  295 
36,911 
35,399 
37,002 

^9,363 
^o,-57? 


36,532 
29,^^55 
39,331 
33,370 
35,256 
35,661 
32,96s 
3:^,393 
37,972 


13,39^- 
11,376 
13,1^0 
12,121 
11,579 
11,3^5 
iU,505 

15,057 
15,0S0 


9,6S7 
6,553 
12,371 
8,372 
9,95s 

10,513 
12,6UU 

13,-^96 
lU.o^o 


7,927 
9,009 
11,232 
9.153 

S,4S7 

3,^495 

9,i+03 
11,331 
,9,397 
1/9,535 


1,000 

aci'es 


7,1^3 


7,307 

6,S30 

9,35^ 
6,S7S 

7,^76 

7. 680 

8,078 

10,325 
8,903 


1/  For  all  purposes, 

2/  Prospective  plantinf;s  as  of  March  1. 


3/  Bxrected  to  be 
in  1941. 


2  percent  greater  than 


!ra"blG  P.—  Production  and  stocks  of  specified  "byproduct  feeds, 
?e"bruary  19'l-0  and  19^1,  Decen'ber  19Ul-Pel5ruary  I9U2 


Item 


■eD„ 


1941 


19-^0 


1941      i  Dec. 


; 1.000  tons  1,000  tons  1,000  tons  1,000  tons  1.000  tons 


Production' 


Stocks,  find  of  raonth 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
Peanut  calce  and  meal  , . . . 


Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  J 

i  I9S.2 

201,8 

222.5 

206.8 

176.3 

2.^ 

18.8 

^6,9 

^,1 

3.0 

1  53,^ 

59.5 

so.s 

1/  33.5 

1/  30.3 

Bre-./ers'  dried  grains 

:  6.7 

9.3 

10,5 

10,2 

Distillers^  dried  grains  ! 

1^,7 

19.1 

25.3 

30.0 

25.5 

'33^.0 

33^.1 

333.5 

Uoi.o 

200e3 

2,.  5 


252. Q 

I9c7 


330.U 


370.6 
7.2 


1/  1)0 mo s tic  grind  pnljr. 


37 


2.2 
6.8 


MARCH  1942 
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Talslo  9^—  Pi'iccs  received  oy  United  States  fanners 
for  grains  and  hay,  and  index  of  feed  grain  prices, 
■  Tetraary  19^+0  and  I9U1,  December  ig^l-J'e'bruary 


Item 


Unit 


Com   ,  : 

Oats   : 

Barley 

G-rain  sorghums 
lifneat 

Eye   

Soyljeans  ,,,,,,,,,»,5 

Cottonseed   : 

All  hay  ,  

Alfalfa  hay  " 

* 

Index  of  feed  grain  t 

prices  _l/  1910-14  =  100 


Bushel 
ti 

It 
ft 
tt 
ft 
If 

Ton 


19^0 


19^1 


19^1 


19^2 


Dec. 


Jan, 


Feh. 


I>oll&j*s      Dollars      Dollars      Dollars  Dollars 


.5^7 
.377 

.557 
.96 

S.IO 

9.3s 


S7 


.560 

.329 
•^23 

.^7 

.412 

2^,61 
7,SS 
S<.79 


S5 


.669 
.^52 
.561 
.U9 

1.022 
.^78 
1.^7 

9.^3 
10,96 


106 


.727 
.502 
.60s 

.5^ 

1,061 
.652 
1,65 

1^3.  2U 

10.15 
11,7s 


115 


.766 
.520 
.62s 
.56 

1,0^+9 

.660 

1.7s 
U5.0U 

10.76 

12.59 


121 


!_/  Com,  oats,  and  "barley,  v/eighted  on  "basis  of  quantities  fed  to  livestock  during 
1935-39. 

Ta"ble  10,-  Prices  of  specified  feeds  per  100  pounds,  March,  1931-^0  average, 
I9U0,  and  19^1,  January-March  194-2,  and  March  19^2 
as  a  percentage  of  average 


Item 


Grains 

Corn,  No,  3  Yellow,  Chicago 
Oats,  Ho,  3  T'Jhitc,  Chicago 
Barley,  Ho,  3,  Minneapolis 
Wheat,  Ho,  2,  Hard  Winter, 
Kansas  City  ,,,,,,,,,,,,, 
Rye,  Ho,  2,  Minneapolis  ,,, 


*••..•... 


.....< 


Byproduct  feeds 
Bran,  Standard,  Chicago  ,,,, 
Middlings,  Standard,  Chicago 
G-luten  feed,  23  percent,  Chicago 
Hominy  feed,  white,  Chicago 
Cottonseed  meal,  ^1  percent,  Chicago 
Soy'bean  meal,  ^1  percen,t,  Chicago 
Linseed  meal,  37  percent, 

Minneapo lis 
Tankage,  digester,  60  percent, 

Chicago  


Mar. 


1931- 
ko 

aver- 
age 


I9U0 


1941 


Jan, 


Pet. 


:March  I9U2 
Mar         a  pei^ 

:centage  of 
-    :  1931-^0 
 :  average 


Dol^    Dol>    Pol.    Pol.    Pol.  Pol. 


1,0d 
1,06 
1.29 

1,^2 
1.03 


l.OS 
1.08 
1.06 
1.09 
1.^5 
1.^5 


1,03 
1.3U 
1.10 

1.70 
1.19 


1.20 
1.18 
1,12 
1.11 
1.81 
1.52 


1.17 
1.21 

1.05 

li^2 
.9^ 


1.10 
1.12 
1,0U 
1.22 

1.5^ 

i.3i+ 


1.81 
1.59 

2.09 
1.^3 


1.76 
1.7s 
1.51 
1.69 
2.30 
2.32 


1.U6 

1.75 
1.52 

2.05 
1.39 


1.71 
1.73 
1.55 
1.66 
2.18 
2,32 


1.^5 
1.68 

1.^5 

2.0U 
1.37 


1.91 
1.86 
1.6U 

1.55 
2.1U 

2.31 


1.61   1,52   1.37   1.98   2.12  2,12 

2.li+    2.28    2,39    3.8U    k,00  l+.OO 


Pet. 

137 
158 
112 

ikk 
133 


177 
172 

155 
lk2 

1^8 

159 

132 
187 


1^/  Grains,  average  for  week  ended  March  lU,  "byproduct  feeds  as  of  March  I7. 


